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The  story  of  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Banks  in  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  in  '62  has  never  been  circumstantially  told. 
That  campaign  was  without  any  very  decisive  military 
results  ;  it  was  distinguished  by  no  great  feats  of  arms  nor 
by  striking  exploit ;  and  it  was  followed  by  three  years  of 
stupendous  strategy  and  gigantic  struggle.  For  these 
reasons  its  events  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cast  into 
dim  perspective,  and  have  fallen  out  of  public  thought. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  some  respects  a  noteworthy  chapter 
in  the  lengthened  chronicles  of  the  war.  It  was  characterized 
by  great  activity  and  crowded  with  incidents,  many  of  which 
were  stirring  and  some  of  which  were  of  no  little  importance. 

That  campaign  opened  when,  on  the  24th  of  February,  '62, 
Gen.  Banks,  with  25,000  men  of  all  arms,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  ended  when,  about  the  1st  of 
July  following,  that  general,  with  about  15,000  men,  traversed 
the  gaps  and  valleys  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  Gen.  Pope,  who  was  then  organizing  his  amiy  of 
Virginia  and  boasting  of  the  great  things  he  was  about  to  do. 

During  all  this  time  the  1st  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  which  the 
writer  was  surgeon,  was  on  service  with  Gen.  Banks.  From 
the  moment  it  touched  the  soil  of  Virginia  it  was  incessantly 
occupied  ;  sometimes  in  scouting  and  on  picket ;  sometimes 
on  perilous  reconnoissance,  and  always  in  the  van. 


But  it  is  not  the  present  design  to  review  the  Banks 
campaign,  nor  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  1st  Cavalry- 
through  it.  It  is  rather  my  purpose  to  call  up  a  single 
episode  of  that  campaign,  namely,  the  battle  of  Kernstown, 
fought  on  the  23d  of  March,  1862. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  largely  reminiscent, — a  jotting  down 
of  some  personal  recollections  and  impressions.  As  that  was 
the  first  considerable  engagement  I  witnessed,  and  as  some  of 
the  circumstances  were  exceptional  and  peculiar,  it  made  an 
impression  on  me  which  has  remained  fresh  and  vivid  through 
the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  Union  force  consisted  of  the  division  of  Gen.  James 
Shields  and  the  1st  Michigan  Cavalry.  Shields  had  thirteen 
regiments  of  infantry,  organized  into  three  brigades,  and 
commanded  by  Col.  Nathan  Kimball,  Col.  Tyler  and  Col. 
Sullivan,  respectively.  He  had  twenty-four  guns  organized 
into  five  batteries,  and  all  under  Capt.  Daum.  His  total 
force,  about  which  there  has  been  some  discrepancy  of 
statements,  was  not  far  from  (',500  men. 

The  enemy  had,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  one  division  of 
infantry  consisting  of  eleven  regiments,  organized  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  by  Generals  Garnett,  Burks  and 
Fulkenson,  respectively.  He  had  also  Col.  Ashby's  regiment 
of  Cavalry,  twenty-seven  guns  and  some  fragments  of  troops, 
making  a  total  of  not  less  than  6,500  men. 

A  few  days  before  the  affair  now  considered.  Gen.  Banks 
had  been  directed  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  send  the  most  of  his 
force  to  Manassas  to  co-operate  with  McDowell.  All  had 
gone  except  the  division  of  Shields  and  the  1st  Cavalry, 
Only  two  days  before  the  battle  Gen.  Alpheus  S.  Williams, 
of  Michigan,  that  superb  soldier,  had  left  us  with  his  fine 
division.  Gen.  Banks  himself,  wholly  unaware  of  the 
approach  of  Jackson,  left  us  the  very  moi'ning  of  the  day  of 
battle. 


On  the  22d  of  March  Shields  lay  encamped  with  his  main 
force  three  miles  north,  or  on  the  Potomac  side,  of 
Winchester.  The  town  was  held  by  a  small  force,  as  guard 
to  the  immense  stores  gathered  there.  The  1st  Cavalry  was 
on  the  south,  or  up-valley,  side  of  the  town.  Its  hospital 
was  a  Bunkard  church  in  the  south  edge  of  tlie  town,  and  its 
headquarters  near  by.  It  had  pickets  on  all  the  roads 
running  out  from  that  side  of  the  town.  During  the  forenoon 
Ashby's  cavalry  began  to  annoy  our  x^i^jkets,  and,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  became  more  and  more  demonstrative.  By 
2  or  3  p.  M.  Col.  Brodhead  of  the  1st  Cavalry  became  convinced 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  not  far  away  and  that  his  designs 
were  aggressive.  He  so  advised  Gen.  Shields,  but  the 
general  discredited  and  scouted  that  view.  But  a  little  later 
the  cavalry  officers  on  picket,  cool,  steady,  intelligent  men, 
became  certain  of  the  imminence  of  the  situation.  Again  a 
message  of  advice  and  warning  was  sent  to  Shields,  three 
miles  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Then,  with  a  part  of  his 
staff,  he  came  galloping  up  to  the  cavalry  headquarters,  and, 
still  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  demanded  to  know  where  the 
enemy  was  who  had  so  disturbed  the  cavalry.  The  Colonel, 
a  little  nettled  at  the  manner  of  the  general,  pointed  to  a 
range  of  hills  three-fourths  of  a  mile  away,  and  running 
directly  across  the  valley  pike.  The  general,  still  doubting, 
rode  on  at  full  pace  toward  the  hills,  accompanied  by  his 
staff.  Col.  Brodhead  and  myself.  When  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  hill  he  halted  and  placed  his  field-glass  to 
his  eyes.  He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  shell  from  the 
ridge  exploded  within  a  few  feet  of  our  group.  Gen.  Shields 
fell  from  his  saddle  and  struck  the  earth  several  feet  away. 
In  a  moment  I  was  at  his  side  and  found  him  limp,  blanched, 
senseless.  A  fragment  of  shell  had  struck  his  chest  and 
made  sad  work  with  his  left  shoulder.  In  a  few  moments  he 
began  to  revive,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  was  removed  to 
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Winchester,  where  for  several  days  he  suft'ered  greatly.  As 
he  was  the  only  general  officer  in  the  vicinity  the  command 
devolved   on  Col.  Nathan  Kimball,  of  the  14th  Indiana. 

Troops  were  rapidly  brought  frojii  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  were  during  the  night  advanced  so  as 
to  press  the  enemy's  pickets  and  cavalry  back  two  miles  or 
more.  It  was  now  known  that  the  force  in  immediate  contact 
with  us  was  Ashby  with  three  or  four  guns,  and  that  Jackson, 
whom  Shields  thought  to  be  many  miles  away  and  headed 
from  us,  was  in  fact  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  heading 
rapidly  towards  us.  Col.  Kimball,  after  some  maneuvering, 
established  his  lines  close  up  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Kerns- 
town,  three  miles  from  Winchester.  There,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  March,  he  waited  for  the  enemy  to  disclose  his 
strength  and  purposes. 

The  position  taken  by  Kimball  was  a  very  good  one.  The 
line  crossed  the  valley  turnpike  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
extended  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  it.  On  our 
left  and  in  front  of  our  left  the  country  was  level  and 
cultivated,  with  patches  of  wood-land.  Our  right  rested  in 
the  woods.  In  our  center  and  just  to  the  riglit  of  the  turn- 
pike was  a  high,  conical  elevation,  called  Pritchard's  Hill. 
This  hill  was  under  cultivation.  From  its  slopes  and  summit 
there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  field.  It  furnished  good 
positions  for  some  of  our  batteries  and  an  admirable  screen 
for  troops  and  maneuvers.  Col.  Kimball  took  his  personal 
position  on  this  hill  and  kept  it  all  day,  though  often  the 
target  for  Confederate  guns. 

In  front  of  our  right,  about  one-half  mile  distant,  was  a 
ridge  of  considerable  height,  which  ran  nearly  parallel  with 
our  lines.  Along  the  crest  of  this  ridge  was  a  heavy  stone 
wall.  Extending  back  from  it  was  a  wooded  and  rocky 
plateau.  In  front  of  it  was  a  cultivated  held  which  sloped 
down  to  the  woods  in  which  our  right  lay. 


Daring  the  forenoon  Ashby,  witli  his  guns  nnd  dismounted 
troopers,  struck  our  lines  at  various  points,  in  liis  sharp  and 
waspish  way  ;  but  all  t  hese  were  beaten  oft'  with  spirit  and 
resolution.     So  the  hours  passed  with  alternate  lull  and  stir. 

About  1  p.  M,  Jackson  himself  came  upon  the  field,  with 
his  full  command  ;  and  soon  movements  of  greater  force  and 
with  more  definite  plan  began.  The  first  of  these  was 
directed  against  our  left.  Here  the  enemy  put  forth  a  stren- 
uous effort,  apparently  with  a  view  to  crush  that  wing  and 
to  Hank  our  main  position.  But  after  a  sharp  encounter  he 
was  thrown  back.  Our  Col.  Sullivan,  commanding  a  brigade, 
did  excellent  work  here.  So  far  the  enemy  had  gained 
nothing.  We  had  repelled  every  assault  and  fully  main- 
tained our  lines,  but  we  had  remained  on  the  defensive. 

The  final  struggle  was  yet  and  soon  to  come.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  in  front  of  our  right,  and  distant  one-half 
mile,  was  a  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  our  line,  and 
crowned  by  a  strong  stone  wall.  Back  of  the  stone  wall  was 
rough,  wooded  ground.  In  front  of  it,  and  separating  it 
from  our  right,  was  a  cultivated  field.  One  with  a  military 
eye,  or  with  military  experience,  will  at  once  forecast  that 
that  position  played  an  important  role  in  the  drama  of  the 
day.  And  so  it  did.  On  this  plateau  and  behind  this  wall 
Jackson  had  massed  his  muskets  and  planted  his  batteries. 
Whether  he  intended  here  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  or  to 
make  this  the  point  from  which  to  assail  and  crush  or  turn 
our  right,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  But  the  option  did 
not  remain  long  open  to  him.  The  events  of  the  day  had 
emboldened  Kimball.  His  self-confidence  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  officers  and  men  had 
inspired  him  with  full  confidence  in  them.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  force  this  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
bring  the  day  to  final  decision.  So  about  five  o'clock  he 
ordered  the  assault.     The  brigades  of  Colonels  Sullivan  and 
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Tyler  formed  partly  under  screen  of  the  conical  hill  already 
described,  and  partly  in  the  woods  on  our  right.  Sullivan 
was  on  the  right,  and  on  his  extreme  right  were  live  com- 
panies of  the  1st  Cavalry.  Thus  formed  they  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  then  steadily,  hut  with  quickened 
step,  through  and  up  the  open  field  to  the  stone  wall.  All 
this  time,  after  leaving  the  woods,  they  were  under  a  furious 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketrJ^  At  moments  our  lines  bent 
and  swayed  under  the  blast,  but  on  they  went.  At  one 
instant  Sullivan's  line  seemed  badly  shaken  and  about  to 
break,  but,  under  the  stimulus  of  good  command,  it  stiffened 
and  went  on. 

The  stone  wall  was  reached  and  scaled,  and  then  came  a 
brief  struggle  at  close  quarters.  At  the  same  moment  the 
cavalry  on  our  right  came  sweeping  in  on  the  enemy's  Hank, 
and  his  discomfiture  was  complete.  Broken  and  panicy 
he  fled  in  disorder  Then,  above  all  the  uproar,  rang  out 
the  shouts  of  the  victors.  Men  like  those  whom  I  address, 
who  have  seen  war  and  felt  its  inspirations,  need  not 
be  told  of  the  irrepressible  elation  of  such  a  moment. 

If,  soldiers,  the  shadows  could  be  left  out  of  the  picture  ; 
if  the  dead,  and  the  dying,  and  the  mangled  were  not  there, 
then  victory,  then  martial  triumph,  won  by  brave  arms, 
uplifted  for  a  cause  and  for  country,  would,  indeed,  be 
glorious. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  590. 

The  enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was 
about  718.     Of  these  250  were  prisoners  in  our  hands. 

Here,  admonished  that  this  is  put  down  as  a  short  paper, 
I  stop  my  narrative,  in  order  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  some 
circumstances  w^hich,  it  seems  to  me,  deserve  to  be  noted. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  during  the  war  in  which 
Stonewall  Jackson  met  decisive  defeat ;  the  only  occasion  on 


which  he  and  his  command  were  swept  in  disorder  from  the 
held. 

It  is  also,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  occasion  on  which  a 
colonel  had  the  independent  command  of  so  large  a  force  in 
battle. 

The  conduct  of  Col.  Kimball  was  admirable.  He  had  not 
been  trained  to  aims,  and  he  had  but  little  experience.  He 
had  seen  some  service  in  West  Virginia,  under  the  long- 
lamented  Gen.  Lander.  That  was  his  only  preparation  for 
the  work  now  in  hand.  This  responsible  command  devolved 
upon  him  suddenly,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  on  the  eve  of 
battle.  He  found  himself  pitted  all  at  once  against  a  general 
already  rated  as  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  fighter  in 
the  rebellion ;  one,  indeed,  whose  renown  as  a  field  com- 
mander was  soon  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

During  all  that  long  day  of  anxiety  and  tension  Kimball 
did  not  weaken,  nor  falter,  nor  blunder.  During  all  those 
hours,  cool,  clear-headed,  resolute  and  circumspect,  he  played 
the  game  of  war,  and  at  last,  as  the  sun  declined,  by  a  bold 
feat  of  arms  he  wrung  favor  from  fortune. 

But  Col.  Kimball  was  magnanimous  as  well  as  brave.  He 
so  phrased  his  report  as  to  allow  most  of  the  credit  to  pass 
to  Gen.  Shields,  who  lay  wounded  and  suffering  some  miles 
away;  and  Shields  accepted  the  laurel.  Most  of  the  accounts 
of  this  affair  which  I  have  seen,  speak  of  it  as  Shields' 
victory ;  and  so  histor}^  has,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  misdirected  her  credits. 

Shields  was,  of  course,  in  nominal  command ;  but  he  did 
not,  as  I  believe,  exercise  any  actual  command  in  this  action. 
He  was  three  miles  away,  in  bed,  suffering  greatly  and 
incapacitated.  The  actual  command,  the  responsibility  and 
the  credit  were  Kimball's. 

Jackson  charged  his  defeat  to  the  weakness  of  Gen. 
Gamett,  whose  brigade  felt  the  brunt  of  our  attack  and 
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yielded  to  it.  Garnett  was  relieved  of  command  and  his 
conduct  subjected  to  inquisition.  For  months  he  was  under 
a  cloud,  but  finally  was  reinstated,  and  at  last,  at  Gettysburg, 
while  leading  a  brigade  in  Pickett's  historic  charge,  met 
his  doom. 


